THE AMERICAN NOVEL

serene consistency of his creed; and the answer is that he
shrank from some of its consequences. His gentle nature would
not permit him to follow men out of the cheerful sun into
those darknesses of the mind and the soul which also belong
close to the commonplace. He clung to the day as Hawthorne
to the night* Like Emerson, Howells closed his eyes to evil
and its innumerable traces. His America, transcribed so fully
as it is, is still an America of the smooth surfaces. Great peaks
of drama do not rise upon it; passion does not burrow into it
nor adventure run over it with exciting speed* Howells em-
ployed a selective, a respectable, an official realism. He chose
his subjects as a sage chooses his conversation, decently. To
state these limitations is to accuse Ilowells of the uncommon
sin of too much gentleness. They challenge the historian to
explain whether or why flawless work which lacks malice or
intensity, cannot be kept alive by ease and grace and charm,
by kind wisdom and thoughtful mirth. Perhaps just Howells's
excess of gentleness, like his delicate concern for art, was
needed to civilize American fiction by bringing it home from
the frontier to the daily life of the settlements.